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called a flying machine, as it does not carry its own motive power. In the next illustration, however, is shown a flying machine which in one sense carries its own power, that is, stored power.
It consists of a light frame furnished at one end with a slender rattan bow inclosed in a little            FIG. 112.
bag of tissue paper, which forms a sort of rudder when the fly-fly ascends, and opens like an umbrella when it descends, forming a parachute, which greatly retards the fall. In the crosspiece of the opposite end is journaled a little shaft formed of a wire having on its inner end a loop receiving a number of rubber bands, which are fastened to the opposite end of the frame. To the outer end of the little shaft is secured a piece of cork,           Aerial Top.
in which are inserted two feathers inclined at an angle with the plane of the shaft's .rotation, and oppositely arranged with respect to each other.
By turning the propeller wheel thus formed, the rubber FIG. 113.            bands are twisted, and sufficient power
is stored in them to turn the propeller wheel in the direction opposite to that required for winding, and thus propel the device through the air.
Another device still more nearly approaching the ideal flying machine is shown in the annexed cut, Fig. 114 being a perspective view of the entire bird, and Fig. 1140. an enlarged perspective view of the working parts. It is known The Fly-Fly.          as Penaud's mechanical bird.
It is a pretty toy, imitating the flight of a bird very well indeed. It soars for a few seconds, and then requires rewinding. Two Y-shaped standards secured to the rod forming the backbone of the apparatus support at their upper ends two wires, upon which are pivoted two wings formed of light silk. The wings are provided with light
